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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



elevated position, these views spread out like a panorama, and the 
charm of art has not robbed them of their topographical accuracy. 
These pictures, which now adorn the gallery of the Louvre, have 
been much admired ; and so perfect is the harmony between the 
landscapes of Huysmans and the charging squadrons and opposing 
battalions of Van der Meulen, that it is difficult to believe that 
both were not painted by the same hand. 

The pictures of this master are not numerous, and unfortunately 
•they have become very dark, and now exhibit a reddish brown 
appearance, which has considerably diminished their value. Other- 
wise they are masterly productions. On this account it is difficult, 
at the present day, to form an estimate of his merits as a coloufist, 
though he has been praised for them by writer^ who had seen 
his pictures in their pristine condition. Their chiaroscuro recalls 
productions of Rembrandt, and the effect of his landscapes is im- 
posing, owing to their boldness and grandeur. He has shown that 
the perfection of the art is the correct representation of the forms of 
nature, however great may be the differences of manner resulting 
from the individual temperaments of different masters. 

Huysmans died at Malines in 1727, having attained the venerable 
age of seventy-nine. 

As already stated, the pictures of this master are not numerous, 
either in public galleries, or in the collections of private individuals. 
There are several of his compositions in the museum and the 
churches of Malines ; and the Royal Gallery at Brussels possesses a 
landscape, enriched with figures. The Munich Gallery contains a 
seaport and several landscapes, and the Louvre possesses four fine 
landscapes, in addition to the pictures which he painted in conjunc- 
tion with Van der Meulen. 

There is a small landscape by this master in the writing-closet 
at Hampton Court, and another in the collection of the Duke of 
Bridgewater ; but neither of them can be considered as a favourable 
sppcimen of his style and manner. 

The pictures of Huysmans have seldom commanded a high 
price ; while they preserved their original beauty, works of that 
character were not appreciated as their merits entitled them to be, 
and now their value is depreciated by the darkening of the colours. 
At the sale of the Chevalier Laroque, at Paris, in 1745, two landr 
scapes by Huysmans, in frames elaborately carved and richly gilt, 
were sold for £3 ;• and two others, in the same style, produced 
only eighteen shillings. Two landscapes, enriched with figures and 
animals, from the cabinet of M. de Mesnard, were sold for the 
sum of £i the pair. 

Justice was rendered to Huysmans, however, at the sale of M. 
4e Calonne, in 1788, when a landscape, enriched with figures and 
animals, realised the sum of £120. His pictures did not long 
retain );he favour of amateurs, however ; for in 1823, at the sale of 
M, de St. Victor, a landscape of warm tone, with figures and 
animals, wag spld for &2. At that of M. Brun, in 1841, a magni- 
ficent hmdsoape.by this master, considered one of the best he ever 
painted, was sold for £9. In the following year, one of his land- 
scapes wa3 sold for £6, at thesale of M. Etienne Leroy ; and in 1845, 
at the sale of M. Meffre, two others were sold for £6 10s. 

The works of Huysmans have never been engraved. None of 
them have either signature or mark. . 



- - THE BEGINNINGS OF ART. 

To find the rude beginnings of the arts of design, we must go back 
to a very early age, to the monuments of Assyria and Egypt — so 
Soon did the human mind aspire to the representation of the things 
which occupied it, and which excited the imagination into action. 
The faculty of imitation is evidenced remarkably in those arts, in 
which the images that fill the mind are exhibited to the eye in 
all the reality of form and colour. While society was yet in the 
pastoral stage, Laban had his sculptured gods ; and the walls of 
the buried palaces of Nineveh, the oldest city of the world, show 
that the arts of design were known and practised at a very early 
period. The researches of Botta and Layard have made us 
acquainted with the degree of proficiency attained by the Assyrian 
artists, which all who have seen the reproduction of a portion of 
the palace of Sennacherib in the Sydenham Palace, or the original 



bas-reliefs in the British Museum, must acknowledge to have been 
remarkable for the period. 

The human-headed bulls which adorned the portals of the 
Ninevite palaces, the statues of their gods and departed kings, and 
the bas-reliefs which covered the interior walls of the royal 
chambers, were all coloured ; and this with pigments so bright and 
enduring, as to be perceptible after the lapse of more than three 
thousand years. We find mention also, in profane history, of 
colossal statues of Ninus and Semiramis, in gold and brass ; and in 
sacred history of the golden statue, sixty cubits high, which 
Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plain of Dura, to compel the captive 
Jews to bow down before and worship it. The walls of Babylon 
appear also to have been decorated with bas-reliefs, representing 
hunting scenes, which were executed and painted on the surfaces of 
the bricks before they were burnt, and consequently must have 
been vitrefied — the earliest approach which we can trace to 
enamelling. 

The ancient Egyptians practised the sculptor's art extensively, 
and in a style similar to that of the Assyrians, which shows the 
first rude efforts of man to embody his feeling of the beautiful and 
sublime. The works of art belonging to the earliest ages are 
analogous to the first attempts of children — imperfect in conception, 
rude in execution, without any attention to perspective, and 
appealing to the eye by bright and strongly-contrasted colours. 
The constant aspiration to represent the human form, and the use 
of colours before the art of tracing with correctness any of .the 
forms of nature has been acquired, also remind us of our own 
juvenile attempts. The general proportions of the human form are 
roughly given ; but there is no attempt at elegance, or to portray 
individual differences of character. An evidence of their ignorance 
of the true principles of drawing may be seen in the kneeling figure 
of the large Egyptian fragment in the British Museum, where, 
amongst other errors, the eye, but half of which can be seen in 
profile, is shown in full, the same as it would appear in a front 
view. As a general rule, it may be observed, that their animals 
are more correctly represented than their human figures, and that, 
among the latter, their female forms are superior to those of the 
other sex. The most comprehensive view of Egyptian art is seen 
in the plates to Rosellini's great work on the monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia; but the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Museum" is now quite adequate to convey a correct idea ot 
its style and characteristics. 

The Greeks, who received their first ideas of painting and 
sculpture from the Egyptians, attained the greatest proficiency in 
the latter art, as a walk through the Greek court of the Sydenham 
Palace, where the finest emanations of the sculptor's genius are 
reproduced in plaster, will convince every observer. But their 
first attempts were as crude and imperfect as those of their 
teachers. The figures on the early Grecian vases are characterised 
by the same stiffness and conventionality as those which appear 
in the Nineveh bas-reliefs and the sculptured obelisks of Egypt. 
The first essays of the artist were simple outlines, such as arl now 
known as silhouettes ; the next step was to add the parts within 
the outline, but still without light or shade, which Pliny says was 
first done by Cleophantus of Corinth ; and from this an advance 
'was made' to monochromatic painting, such as may be seen on the 
vases in the British Museum. Eumarus was, according to Pliny, 
the first who gave to each sex its characteristic style of design, so 
as to illustrate the attributes of each by the figure and complexion, 
giving a robust and vigorous form to the males, andmaking the 
females slighter and more delicate.' : 

Cimon of Cleonae, whose period was anterior to that of Polygnotus 
by at least a century, improved upon the method of Eumarus by 
giving variety to the attitudes of his figures, and exhibiting the 
muscular articulations, the veins, and the folds of ' the drapery. 
The most ancient paintings extant are the four ori marble tablets 
discovered at Hereulaneum, and now in the museum at Naples ; 
the designs are defaced in some parts, and the colours have been 
nearly destroyed by heat. The same museum contains two other 
pictures from Hereulaneum, two from Stabia, and one from Pompeii, 
but these are of later date ; the subjects are all taken from the 
Greek mythology. The Vatican contains a stucco painting, dis- 
covered on the Esquiline nv-unt ; this is a work of considerable 
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merit in composition, drawing, and colour, and is executed with 
much freedom. A well-marked gradation of improvement may he 
observed in the early vases, the Naples marbles, and the later 
pictures in the same collection. 

Sculpture made the same gradual progress, from the human- 
headed bulls and hawk-headed kings of Assyria, and the massive 
sphinxes and gigantic sitting figures of Egypt, to the Belvedere 
Apollo, the Farnese Hercules, and the Medicean Venus, those 
models of ideal beauty which are regarded as showing at once the 
perfection of the art and of the human form. Some of the earliest 
specimens of Greek sculpture are now in the British Museum ; these 
are bas-reliefs from a monument at Xanthus, which probably 
belongs to the sixth century before Christ, not far from the period 
of the destruction of Nineveh. Here the eye is seen in full, though 
the figures are in profile, and all the countenances have the same 
character ; but an advance on the Assyrian sculptures is seen in the 
folds of the draperies and the arrangement of the hair. An 
interesting example of early Athenian art, belonging to the time of 
Pisistratus, is a bas-relief representing a female figure mounting a 
chariot, discovered at Athens, and a cast of which will be found in 
the Crystal Palace. The metopes recently found at Selinus, in 
Sicily, and now in the museum at Palermo, are in very high relief, 
coated over with plaster, and coloured so as to soften the appearance 
of the surface. The faces are represented in full, while the limbs 
are shown sideways ; a very close resemblance may be traced 
between these figures and the large ones between the bulls on the 
outer wall of the palace of Sardanapalus. As Selinus was destroyed 
by the Carthaginians 409 B.C., these bas-reliefs must have been 
executed some time, probably a very considerable time, previous to 
that period. 

Much controversy has lately taken place on the question, whether 
the ancients coloured their statues, as is contended by Mr. Owen 
Jones. That the practice was general, would perhaps be difficult to 
prove. That the Assyrians coloured their bas-reliefs is not disputed 
since traces of the pigment were discovered by Mr. Layard. That 
the statues of the Greeks were often painted, in imitation of nature, 
may be gathered from passages in Pausanias, Plutarch, and Plato ; 
and that the practice extended to the whole of the statue is evident 
from the last-named writer, who says, that it is not by applying a 
rich or beautiful colour to any particular part, but by giving its 
local colour to each part, that the whole is made beautiful. That 



the practice was not general, however, appears from Lucian, who, in 
the dialogue between Lychnis and Polystratus, informs us that the. 
Venus of Cnidus by Praxiteles, and other celebrated statues, were 
not coloured. 

Mr. Wornum, after mature consideration of this interesting ques- 
tion, has arrived at the conclusion, that " the practice of colouring 
statues is undoubtedly as ancient as the art of Statuary itself; 
although they were perhaps originally coloured more from a love of 
colour than from any design of improving the resemblance of the 
representation." * This agrees with what we have said upon the 
love of colour which is displayed in all first attempts. We learn from 
Pliny that the statue of Jupiter, placed in the Capitol by Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, was coloured with minium. What was first done from 
a love of colour was afterwards followed with a view to effect. 
" The naked form," says the writer just quoted, "was most pro- 
bably merely varnished, the colouring being applied only to the 
eyes, eyebrows, lips, and hair, to the draperies, and the various 
ornaments of dress ; and there can be little doubt that fine statues, 
especially of females, when carefully and tastefully coloured in this 
way, must have been extremely beautiful ; the encaustic varnish 
upon the white marble must have had very much the effect of a 
pale, transparent flesh. Gold was also abundantly, employed upon 
ancient statues; the hair of the Venus de' Medicis was gilded, and, 
in some, glass eyes and eyelashes of copper were inserted, examples 
of- which are still extant." In statues of bronze, the eyes were 
often of silver ; andin the " Boy extracting a Thorn from his Foot," 
the original of which is at Eome, the sockets are vacant, in which 
condition they were found when the statue was discovered. 

The earliest productions of the sculptor were undoubtedly the 
figures of the gods worshipped by the pagan nations of antiquity, 
and the material first used was clay, the plastic nature'of which 
would readily suggest its employment for the purposes Clay figures, 
the work of early Italian artists, are still extant ; and clay tablets 
and seals have been found in the mounds of Khorsabad and 
Kouyunjik. At a later .period wood came into use, and marble 
was not used until the art had made considerable* progress. Metal 
was used for ornamental purposes and fof eoyering statues long- 
before the process of casting was known, thei work being executed 
by means of the hammer. 

* Smith's Dictionary of Grfiek aiid Roinan Antiquities, art. 
Pictura, page 905. - . 



FRESCO PAINTING IN FLORENCE. 



The convent of St. Onofre, at Florence, was originally designed 
as a refuge for poor women. . But since its foundation it was 
enriched by so many donations, that instead of being a simple plain 
home for the homeless, it became both rich and influential. At 
the end of the last century it was sold, and the sisterhood dissolved. 
A silk manufactory was then established on the premises, and busy 
hands soon gave a new aspect io the place. A few years passed and 
then one Tommaso Masi, a coachmaker, took a lease of the building. 
He set about repairing it at once, and in cleaning the walls of that 
part which had once been the refectory of the convent, discovered the 
dim outlines of a fresco painting. Happily his curiosity was excited, 
and with the utmost caution he proceeded to remove the coating of 
dust and dirt which had settled down upon it. Tommaso Masi 
succeeded to perfection, and the design of some great master shone 
forth once more in its accustomed place. The next step was to call 
in a well-qualified jury of artists to determine as to the worth and 
character of the picture ; and Luigi, Sabutelli, Guiseppe, Bezzuoli, 
Alessandro Saracini, President of the Society of Artists at Sienna, 
and Professor Dupre, made a careful examination of the composition. 
This was in 1843. They found it very difficult to estimate the real 
value of the picture in the state it was then in, and hesitated to 
express an opinion further than as to the very remarkable character 
of the work. Patient and diligent exertion was used to restore the 
painting, and one after another the connoisseurs came to the convic- 
tion that it must have owed its origin to Perigino ; to him therefore 
was the meed of praise awarded. 

But the artists were wrong, and it was not the first time, perhaps, 



that critics had blundered. Other artists of celebrity and nume- 
rous amateurs examined the picture : and in 1845 two ^oung artists, 
Zotti and Delia Porta, having examined the work with particular 
care, avowed their opinion to be that the production was that of 
the great Eaffaelle. . , 

The painting represents the Last Supper of Jesus Christ with his 
Disciples, a subject which is universally selected as appropriate to 
the refectories of convents. - We give a rough sketch of the figures at 
the table, to convey an idea of the general disposition of the piece. 
But this is not the whole of the work. A species of canopy 
surmounts the group, and is enriched with beautiful foliage. The 
architecture is composed of slight pilasters and graceful arabesque 
ornaments. Between two of the pilasters, behind the figure of the 
Saviour a landscape is seen representing the Mount of Olives and the 
Garden of Gethsemane. An angel is seen presenting the cup to 
Jesus, and at a little distance are the disciples asleep. A border of 
foliage and medallions surrounds the design. 

The attitudes of the principal figures in the chief group demand 
particular attention, and the character that is thrown into each 
physiognomy has induced us to present sketches of some of the 
heads. The Saviour is seated at the centre of the table ; his left 
hand rests upon St. John, the beloved disciple, who is half-reclining 
on the board, and appears asleep; his other hand is raised as in 
warning ; the expression of the face is thoughtful, mild yet com- 
manding; it is the moment when he utters the words — "One of 
you shall betray me !" In uttering these words, his glance wanders 
around the table, and- then rests upon the figure of the apostlo 



